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GIRL WHO GREW UP WITH A GRAND PIANO 






A Maori tribe recently made a 
legal claim to the ownership of the 
Pacific Ocean surrounding New 
Zealand. And lest they should be 
thought absurdly arrogant, their 
representative pointed out to the 
judge in court that they were act¬ 
ing out of duty to their ancestors 
and respect for (heir god, Moana. 

He explained that Moana, in 
Maori legend, was the “ personifi 4 
cation of the ocean." A thousand 
years ago he had allowed a Maori 
warrior hero named Maui to pluck 
New Zealand from the sea while 
he was fishing; therefore the tribe 
was petitioning for the “Great 
Ocean of Kiwa" to be vested in 
Maori trusteeship. 

The judge complimented the 
spokesman on the way he had pre- 


UMED BY MAORIS 

sented his case, blit'pointed, out 
that the Maori chiefs had ceded 
their sovereignty to the British 
Crown at the Treaty of Waitangi 
in 1840. 

The petitioner politely thanked 
the court for considering the case. 

He and his fellow tribesmen had 
done their best for their ancestors! 

GREETINGS WITH A CHEQUE 

The Midland Bank is now issu¬ 
ing special cheques for special 
occasions. There are, so far, three 
types—for general purposes, and 
for wedding and birthday greetings 
—each with pictorial decorations 
and enclosed in a coloured folder. 
The cheques cost a shilling each, 
and can be made out for any 
amount. 


AIR BRAKES FOR JETS 

Pupil pilots learning to fly on 
600-m.p.h. U.S. Navy jet trainers 
will soon be able to land their air¬ 
craft at only 90 m.p.h.—some 30 
to 40 m.p.h. slower than usual. 

These trainers arc fitted with an 
air-blowing device which con¬ 
siderably reduces the hazard of 
trainee pilots in operations from 
aircraft carriers. 

Highly compressed air is 
diverted from the jet engines into 
a tube running inside the rear 
edge of the wing. The air is then 
forced through slots in the tube 
and out over the top of the 
lowered flaps and ailerons. 

The effect is to provide a power¬ 
ful slipstream—of the type nor¬ 
mally experienced only with 
propeller-driven aircraft. 


She first played in public when 
she was only three 

jpiPTi:i:N-YEAR-OLD Thorunn Tryggvason from Iceland played 
to the largest audience in her life when her performance 
of the Mozart Piano Concerto in G with the B B C Symphony 
Orchestra was televised. 

This was probably her most important concert to date, 
although for Thorunn the four times she played as soloist with 
the Halle Orchestra were more exciting occasions. 


The knowledge that the array of 
cables, lights, cameras, and micro¬ 
phones represents an audience of 
perhaps millions, may be a little 
awe-inspiring. But there is a 
much greater thrill of satisfaction 
in the actual presence of the six 
thousand people such as heard her 
play Mozart’s F Major Concerto 
with the Halle Orchestra con¬ 
ducted by Sir John Barbirolli. 

At the rehearsal on the morning 
of that. Manchester concert the 
empty hall was cold, and 
Thorunn, unable to warm up, 
played the concerto slower than 
usual. 

Sir John Barbirolli made no 
comment, but Mr. Tryggvason, 
who was a bit concerned, 
hastened to assure him that his 
daughter was capable of perform¬ 
ing the work in quicker time. 

A QUESTION OF TIME 

Half an hour before the concert 
was due to start there was a tap 
at the door of Thorunn's dressing- 
room, and Sir John entered. 
“Now, young lady,” he said, “at 
what tempo are we going to play 
this concerto tonight?” 

Her father named the standard 
time for the work. Sir John 
nodded, and without asking any 
reassurances or expressing doubts 
that might affect the girl’s con¬ 
fidence, withdrew. 

Mr. Tryggvason was right. In 
the warm, encouraging atmosphere 
of the packed hall, Thorunn 
performed the concerto perfectly 
in the exact tempo, and received 
an enthusiastic reception. 

As a baby Thorunn was often in 
the music room while her father 
gave piano lessons, and as soon as 
she could walk, the piano was her 
goal. 

FIRST PIECES 

]f she wants to amuse herself, 
thought Mr. Tryggvason, she may 
as well start on the proper track. 
So he guided her hands into the 
finger exercises, and with a re¬ 
markable memory for melody she 
was playing simple pieces at -the 
age of two. 

She was three when she first 
played in public, ten • minutes of 
simple Icelandic folk tunes. This 
was at one of the charity concerts, 
in aid of the poor and disabled, 
which celebrate April 21, Iceland’s 
first day of summer. 

Thorunn had second thoughts 


about playing when she saw the 
audience of 900 people. “No, 
Daddy. No, I’m not going to 
play,” she said and walked off the 
stage. 

Her father led her back and, 
once she was settled on the piano 
stool, she was quite happy. 

After that Thorunn learnt to 
read music, although she had not 
yet started ordinary schooling. In 
fact, she could read music three 
years before she learnt to read the 
alphabet. At the age of five she 
broadcast a Beethoven sonata on 
the Icelandic radio. 

OBTAINING A PERMIT 

Meanwhile, Mr. Tryggvason 
had obtained a permit to come to 
England to study orchestral con¬ 
ducting at the Royal Academy of 
Music. In the unsettled condi¬ 
tions of that first post-war year. 
1946, it was impossible for him, 
however, to obtain a permit for 
his family to join him in 
England. 

“Permits are only being granted 
at present in special cases,” ex¬ 
plained a Home Office official, “to 
people like yourself who come 
here for a recognised course of 
special study.” 

“But I want my daughter to 
study music here,” said Mr. 
Tryggvason. 

EXAM “RECORD” 

“Well, if you can show us. a 
written certificate from the Royal 
Academy of Music saying that 
they arc prepared to accept your 
daughter, we will be able to con¬ 
sider the application.” 

Mr. Tryggvason approached Sir 
Stanley Marchant who was then 
president of the R.A.M., and gave 
him an account of Thorunn’s 
work. 

“A child of six?” said Sir 
Stanley. “We have never taken 
children as young as that. Twelve, 
perhaps.” 

In the end Sir Stanley Marchant 
agreed that if Mr. Tryggvason 
could send over a recording of the 
Beethoven sonata which Thorunn 
had broadcast, he would consider 
that as her entrance examination 
piece. 

The record was obtained and 
approved, the Home Office permit 
issued and, at the age of six, 
Thorunn Tryggvason became the 
youngest student at the R.A.M, 

Continued on page 2 
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BUDGET TO HELP 
THE FAMILY 

By the CN Press Gallery Correspondent 1 
Mr. Butler’s fourth Budget proved to be the last presented 
to the Parliament elected in October 1951. For the new 
Prime Minister, Sir Anthony Eden, has announced in a 
broadcast from Chequers that a general election is to be 
held on May 26. 
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News from Everywhere 

CHILDREN'S GIFT 


Coon after Sir Winston 
v -' Churchill’s resignation as 
Prime Minister on April 5, Sir 
Anthony made a few changes in 
the Government. 

The chief ones involved Mr. 
Harold Macmillan's promotion 
from Minister of Defence to 
Foreign Secretary, with Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, former Minister of 
Supply, to succeed him; and the 
resignation of Viscount Swinton 
as Secretary of State for Common¬ 
wealth Relations. 

Viscount Swinton, who was 
given an earldom, was succeeded 
by the Earl of Home, previously 
Minister of State at the Scottish 
Office. Dr. Charles Hill became 
Postmaster-General on Earl De La 
Warr’s retirement. 

These events, occurring one on 
top of the other, created a rising 
excitement as April 19 and 
Budget Day approached. 

Yet all of them took place dur¬ 
ing a strike which, for nearly a 
month, closed down all the 
London big-circulation daily and 
Sunday newspapers as well as the 
three London evening newspapers. 

Never was there such an 
opportunity—from Sir Winston’s 
resignation to the Budget—for 
grand writing. Yet one-third of 
the country was unable to read the 
news. 

PATH OF RELIEF 

The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer presented a “libera¬ 
tion ” Budget designed to help 
production, trade, industry, and 
exports. The Government, he said, 
do “not believe in a policy of con¬ 
sumer controls or a return to 
rationing, but in expansion, 
liberating the human spirit to give 
and do of its best.” 

Heavy taxation is a clamp upon 
the human spirit, whether in 
industry or in the home. Mr. 
Butler, noting that Britain is one 
of the most heavily taxed of 
nations, pursued the path of relief 
with benevolent sympathy. 

His chief proposals were on 
income tax. Their effect will be 
felt in heavier pay packets after 
July 5. 

The standard rate of income tax 


Continued from page 1 

Two years later she played as 
soloist with the London 
Symphony Orchestra at a special 
children’s concert. 

By eleven she had reached the 
standard of acceptance for the 
R.A.M. senior school. As a mini¬ 
mum age of 16 is rigidly laid down 
for admission to the senior course, 
a special syllabus of private study 
was designed to meet Thorunn's 
needs during the five years she has 
been waiting. She will be sixteen 
in July. 

Once Thorunn begins to play 


was cut by 6d. from 9s. to 8s. 6d., 
which is only a shilling higher 
than in the last financial year 
before the war. There are lower 
rates at which different slices of 
taxable income are taxed, and 
these were cut by 3d. to 6s. 9d., 
4s. 9d„ and 2s. 3d. 

At the same time the allowances • 
were raised. For income tax pur¬ 
poses a man's gross income is 
taken, but he is by law entitled to 
claim certain allowances. These 
are deducted from the gross in¬ 
come, leaving a “taxable income” i 
on which he pays. 

By increasing the allowances the 
Chancellor reduced the amount of 
taxable income on which tax is 
paid. A single man will be able 
to claim £140 instead of £120. The 
“married” allowance claim for a 
man and his wife will rise from 
£210 to £240, and for eaph child 
the allowance goes up from £85 to 
£100. 

HELPING LANCASHIRE 

Apart from purchase tax cuts 
to help Lancashire textiles and 
Irish linen, these are the main 
changes, for no alterations were 
made in the Customs and Excise 
duties called “indirect” taxation— 
such as the duties on beer, petrol, 
and so on. 

This has been called a “family 
man’s ” Budget, but it was more 
than that. It should be remem-' 
bered that industrial and business 
companies pay income tax as well 
as profits and other taxes. 
Directors, shareholders, and staffs 
all benefit individually also from 
income tax cuts. 

On the assumption that nobody 
opposes a “good thing,” the 
Finance Bill embodying these 
proposals for passage through 
Parliament was a short business¬ 
like affair. 

The Government and Opposi¬ 
tion parties were anxious to 
resolve their differences on the 
election “battlefield,” and a 
Finance Bill which might normally 
take two months to pass will be 
carried into law in the three short 
Parliamentary weeks before the 
Queen dissolves Parliament on 
Friday, May 6. 


she has no time to think of any¬ 
thing but the music. Probably 
because she has been accustomed 
to playing in public for so long' 
she never suffers attacks of nerves 
about her performances. 

But there is one item of stage- 
fright which she does not think she 
will ever succeed in overcoming. 
She hates having to speak. It is 
agony-for her when she has to 
announce the title of an encore. 

Thorunn, whose name means 
“one who loves Thor” (the god of 
thunder), prefers her piano to 
speak for her. 


Now the flying 
carpet 

A metal disc, six feet across and 
two feet thick, without wings, and 
with no visible rotor blades, 
roared its way off the ground at 
a Californian airfield recently. 
Perched on the top of this con¬ 
traption, in a waist-high, circular 
“cage,” was the pilot, who steers 
this astonishing machine simply 
by leaning in the direction in 
which he wishes to travel. 

Known officially as the Flying 
Carpet, this novel helicopter em¬ 
ploys a method of propulsion 
known as a ducted air-fan. 



Under the pilot’s platform two 
propellers, • rotating in opposite 
directions to prevent the machine 
from spinning round like a top, 
draw in air through holes in the 
side of the fuselage and, like an 
outsize fail, provide a downward 
thrust which lifts the aircraft from 
the ground. 

The designer was Stanley Hiller, 
the brilliant young American in¬ 
ventor who, at the age of 12, 
started a toy car factory and four 
years later built his first helicopter. 

SHOP WINDOWS DRESSED 
AS FAIRY TALES 

This year’s celebrations of the 
150th anniversary of Hans 
Andersen’s birth, described in the 
C N not long ago, are also being 
held far from Denmark. In Paris, 
during an Andersen Fortnight, 
ending this week, shopkeepers of 
the famous Champs Elysees have 
been taking part in a competition 
to dress their windows with scenes 
and characters from the fairy tales. 

The strolling crowds are enjoy¬ 
ing the ingeniously contrived dis¬ 
plays and the winner is to be 
chosen by ballot. A Danish pillar 
box, sent specially to Paris, is 
being used to drop the voting 
papers into. The owner of the 
best window is to enjoy a free 
eight-day holiday in Copenhagen, 
and the same will be awarded to 
the member of the public who 
correctly guesses the winning 
window. 

The competition was organised 
by the Danish Office in Paris, the 
Champs Elysees Society, and the 
newspaper Le Figaro. 

WELSH CODE 

The new Highway Code is to 
be translated into Welsh as soon 
as possible. 


Dutch schoolchildren have 
collected £1000 towards providing 
gifts for children in India, the 
Gold Coast, and Libya. 

Experiments in Yorkshire have 
shown that grass can be made to 
grow on pit heaps, without any 
additional soil. As a result the 
West Riding County Council are 
to extend their-reclamation scheme 
and level ten acres of abandoned 
pit heaps near Barnsley. 

Twelve-year-old John Schofield 
of Stavcley near Chesterfield de¬ 
cided to dig for treasure recently 
on some waste land—and found 
it! He unearthed a tin box con¬ 
taining 17 coins dating as far back 
as 1772. 

It is estimated that by 1979 
Britain will have two old age 
pensioners for every five working 
people. 

Daffodils with richer shades 
which will not fade in strong sun¬ 
light were exhibited in London 
recently. 

AWARD FOR BRAVERY 

Janet Martin, 12, of Kelfield 
near York has become the second 
child in 33 years to win the 
meritorious service award of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Accidents. She covered another 
child in a pram with her body 
when a 30 cwt. trailer broke away 
and overturned only a few feet 
away from them. 


GAELIC FESTIVAL 

The Scottish Community Drama 
Association recently discussed 
plans for a Gaelic drama festival. 

Western Australia's first full¬ 
time anthropologist, 23-vear-old 
Ruth Fink, is to spend two years 
among the Aborigines to study 
their changing way of life. 

Remains of a 2000-vcar-old 
dwelling have been discovered on 
Ilkley Moor. 

A helicopter will compete in the 
National Air Races this summei 
for the first time. 

CHILDREN’S OWN ML'SEL'M 

Edinburgh Town Council are 
considering a suggestion that the 
city should establish a Children's 
Museum with sections devoted to 
toys, books, education, health, 
and costumes. Edinburgh would 
be the first city in Scotland to have 
such a museum. 

India has introduced a Bill for 
the adoption of the metric system 
of weights, measures, and coinage. 

Nylon is to be used for Royal 
Naval flags in future because ex¬ 
periments have shown that it is 
unharmed by sea water. 

A skater of great promise is 
Margaret Hankinson (eight) of 
Harlington, Middlesex. Winner of 
the recent Wembley lunior Free 
Skating Competition 8-11 group, 
she also won the competition for 
the under-8’s when she was only 
six. 
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1,000 CHOCOLATE PRIZES TO BE WON! 

CADBURY CLUES: 

The message printed below tells exactly where 
in South America Black Jack the pirate buried 
his loot—but first you must fill in the blank 
spaces. Study the four Cadbury clues. Find 
the answers. And then put them in the mes¬ 
sage in the right order. When you have com¬ 
pleted the message cut it out and, together 
with your name, age and address and any 
Cadbury label, send it in a sealed envelope 
(2jd stamp), to ‘Clues’, cadburys, Dept. 23 , 

BOURN VILLE, BIRMINGHAM, by May 3ISt. 

Senders of the first 1,000 correctly completed 
messages marked on that date will all receive 
a chocolate prize. 


t. How many squares of 
chocolate are there in a 
6d. block of Cadbury's 
Dairy Alilk Chocolate? 

2 . What colour is the 
zvording . on a box of 
Cadbury's Milk Tray 
Chocolates? 

3. Cadbury's famous fac¬ 
tory at Bournvilfe is 
known as * The Factory in 
a 

4. This nut is put into a 
popular Cad¬ 
bury Choco¬ 
late Block. 
What is it? 


Cjo to the.1.. of the l 

governor of.. . .. YVath^ 

_paces due eastjrom, 

sunbial.Jherc you will Jiiid Ih.c. 






This competition is open culy to children tr.dcr 16 livii 
Great Britain or N. Ireland. Cadburys mil be pleased to 
the correct solution to compel Hors n bo make appli¬ 
cation after May) i st. 

WATCH OUT 
next month for 
Cadbury Corner 



mm to cut out 
Secret Code stamps 
safe place 
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GIRL WHO GREW EP WITH A PIANO 
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ROYAL TREASURES 


AT KEW 


BRITAIN’S BIG 
SHOP WINDOW 

Fortunes may await imaginative 
inventors at the British Industries 
Fair, which is being held in 
London and Birmingham until 
May 13. 

Some 600 inventors from 
Britain and overseas have been in¬ 
vited to enter for a “bright ideas” 
competition at Olympia. There 
are prizes of £200, £50, and £25, 
but the winners may gain far more 
if their inventions are developed 
commercially. An invention seen 
at the B.l.F: in 1953 attracted 
orders to the value of £80,000. 

Inventions approved for the TV 
Inventors’ Club will also be 
shown. 

The British Industries Fair is an 
important occasion for us all. In 
this national “shop window” we 
display to buyers from all over 
the world the many manufactured 
products by which we live as an 
industrial nation. 


UNDERWATER BRIDGE 

A submersible bridge is to be 
built by a British firm in India. 
About 2400 feet long, with 
foundations 60 feet beneath the 
river, it will carry the Bombay to 
Agra road across the Chambal 
River. 

During the peak of the monsoon 
27 feet of water will pass over the 
roadway; but such floods are ex¬ 
ceptional and last only a few 
hours for the greater part of the 
year. 


It’s stay claolce every time 
says SiJECn HARRIS . - . 

(WORLD'S PROFESSIONAL SPRINT CHAMPION) 


The Finest Saddle in the World 


The Queen' has lent a fine col¬ 
lection of George Ill relics to Kew 
Palace in Surrey. 

“ Farmer George.” as his subjects 
called him. bought the mansion in 
1781, and it was the favourite 
home of Queen Charlotte who 
died there in 1818. • 

Among the relics now on view 
is the silver rattle used by all of 
George Ill’s fifteen children, the 
high chair used by George IV as a 
child, and the fishing rod made for 
him when he was king. 

' Interesting reminders of the 
Royal children’s pastimes in 
Georgian times are-n series of cut¬ 
out paper silhouettes, and a set of 
counters in an ivory cylinder, with 
letters of the alphabet. 

Portraits from George III to 
Victoria include silhouettes on 
glass, and “likenesses” in wax, 
tapestry, and silk. 

Admission to Kew Palace is 
threepence for people under 14, 
and sixpence for the grown-ups. 

Sec picture on page 6 


DANCE TO HONOUR 
THE PRINCESS 

A dance devised in honour of 
Princess Margaret will be per¬ 
formed on May 11 when she visits 
Cecil Sharp House in London, the 
headquarters of the English Folk 
Dance and Song Society, of which 
she is Patron. 

The dance, called Princess 
Margaret’s Fancy, has been com¬ 
posed by Mr. Peter Kennedy, son 
of the Society’s Director, and 
members have balloted for the 
privilege of dancing it before her. 

This is her third visit to Cecil 
Sharp House. Her first was in 
1949 when she joined in the danc¬ 
ing herself. This time she will see 
the new mural painting which 
occupies the whole length of the 
ballroom. The work of the Sussex 
artist, Ivon Hitchens, it depicts 
traditional folk-dance characters 
in a woodland setting. 

The Society is still trying to 
raise £1000 to complete the cost 
of the mural, and the sale of 
tickets for the Royal visit will be 
devoted to the fund. 


NEW LOOK FOR THE 
ROYAL SCOTS 

The last of the 70 Royal Scot 
class locomotives has left the 
Crewe works after having a 
modern taper type boiler fitted. 

The Royal Scot locomotives, 
built between 1927 and 1930, were 
noted for their large parallel 
boilers and tiny funnels. De¬ 
signed for the London to Scotland 
route, they have since been re¬ 
placed by Princess and Coronation 
type locomotives. Their present 
job is hauling such trains as the 
Mancunian and the Irish Mail. 

One of the most famous of the 
class was No. 46100—Royal Scot 
herself. In 1933 this engine made 
a tour of Canada and the United 
States, travelling over 11,000 miles 
and being inspected by three 
million people. 


Zoo. sells its 
husky pups 

These young husky puppies, born 
at the Wliipsnaje Zoo, have been 
on sale to the public at 15 guineas 
each. They are seen in the safe 
hands of three young Zoo hostesses. 


EMERGENCY CALL 

Police in Granby, Quebec, 
recently received an emergency 
telephone call. A man said he was 
shut up in a telephone booth and 
that a “big black dog” was stand¬ 
ing guard outside the door. 

When the police a'rrivcd they 
found that the “big black dog” 
was a black bear which had es¬ 
caped from the local zoo. 


Bear in search of a refill 


FRESH WATER FROM SALT 

The Royal Navy has been 

experimenting with a floating dis¬ 
tillery to provide fresh water from 
sea water. 

The equipment, called the 

“Solar Still,” is a soft balloon, 

about two feet in diameter, lined 
with black felt. Intended for crews 
shipwrecked in the tropics, it is 
towed behind their raft or life- 
j boat. Sea water poured into a 
container in the balloon is 

vaporised by the sun and the salt 
is precipitated on to a piece of 
felt, while the water, now fresh, 
collects at the bottom of .the 
balloon. 

At present the equipment can 
produce one and a half pints of 
fresh drinking water a day. 

SOLDIERS AFLOAT 

On May 6 Britain's famous sea¬ 
going soldiers, the Royal 
Marines, are celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of their unbroken 
existence as a corps, and on 
May 7 the Freedom of Plymouth 
is to be conferred on them. They 
already have, the Freedoms of 
Deal and Chatham. 

The use of soldiers in warships 
actually began in 1664, but was 
discontinued in peacetime until the 
permanent establishment of the 
Marines in 1755. 

Their badge is a globe, 
symbolising their world-wide ser¬ 
vice, and their proud motto is. Per 
mare per terram (by sea, by land). 


OIL STORED IN QUARRY 

At Wind Gap, Pennsylvania, an 
abandoned slate quarry has been 
converted into an oil tank with a 
capacity of over 300 million 
gallons. Protecting the oil from 
contamination and evaporation is 
a s_teel roof which floats on the oil, 
rising and falling as the level rises 
and falls. 

Passengers travelling the airlines 
between New York and Cleveland 
have no difficulty in spotting this 
oil store. An arrow 140 feet long 
is painted on the top, pointing due 
north, as ^navigational aid, and it 
is visible from heights up to 20,000 
feet. 


A drifting ice-floe brought this 
motherless little polar bear to 
Port Churchill on Canada’s Hud¬ 
son Bay. She was very lonely and 
cold—for even polar bears can 
feel cold when their stomachs are 
empty. The missionary's wife gave 


her hot milk and a warm bed in 
an empty husky-dog’s kennel. 

Goo-Goo, as they called her, 
soon became a great favourite, 
and is seen here “returning an 
empty ”—doubtless with a refill in 
mind. 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 

A grant of £25.000 has been 
made to the Boys’ Brigade from 
the King George VI Foundation. 
The money will be used to train 
new leaders. 

The basis of the training will be 
two one-week courses at the B.B. 
training centres. The first will be 
undertaken before National Ser¬ 
vice and the second two years 
later. About 50 entrants arc ex¬ 
pected on each course. 


A BROOKS SADDLE is 
the choice of the majority 
of world-famous racing 
riders. Follow ihc lead 
of Reg Harris and sec that 
your machine is also fitted 
with a BROOKS Saddle. 


Send a postcard NOW to J. B. 
Brooks & Co. Ltd., Great Charles. 
Street, Birmingham 3, for post- 
free illustrated leaflet and auto- 
graphed photograph of Reg Harris. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


Uniting the two nations 


MAY 1, 1707. LONDON— 

Today the two nations of England 
and -Scotland become a united 
people tinder one central Govern¬ 
ment. 

England and Scotland have 
already been a United Kingdom 
for just over a century—since 
1603, when King Janies VI of 
Scotland became James I of 
England following the death of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

But now—under the Treaty of 
Union—they are united under one 
Parliament which will sit at West¬ 
minster. The Scottish Parliament 
in Edinburgh ceases to exist. 

Sixteen Scottish peers, elected 
by their own body, will sit in the 
House of Lords at Westminster; 
45 Scottish members will join the 
House of Commons. 


Commissions from both 
countries met in April of last year 
and framed the Act of Union 
which becomes law today. 

There has been considerable 
and often violent opposition to the 
Union throughout Scotland, and 
every Royal Burgh except that of 
Ayr sent a petition against it. The 
exiled royal house of Stuart has 
played a considerable part in 
fomenting the opposition. 

Many Edinburgh and Glasgow 
merchants, however, have been 
quick to take advantage of the 
Union. Under the Treaty, Scot¬ 
land will exact lower import 
duties on French wines and spirits 
than the duties in England, and 
the merchants have laid in big 
stocks in the hope of selling them 
at a profit to English customers. 


RADIO 


EYES AND EARS UP NORTH 


Archbishop assassinated 


MAY 3, 1679. ST. ANDREWS 
—This historic cathedral town on 
the Fife coast was thrown into 
alarm today when news reached it 
that James Sharp, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, had been assas¬ 
sinated on his way over the hills 
from Cupar. His daughter was 
with him and was a witness of the 
grim scene. 

The Archbishop was crossing 
Magus Muir, three miles west of 
St. Andrews, in his coach-and-six 
when he was set upon by a party 
of nine Covenanters, led by two 
Fife lairds, Hackston of Rathillet 
and Balfour of Kinloch. 

The Archbishop, who would 
have been 61 tomorrow, had been 
for many years in extreme opposi¬ 


tion to the Presbyterian church in 
Scotland. He was appointed King's 
chaplain in Scotland and primate 
of Scotland and immediately in¬ 
creased his efforts to force the 
Scottish church into line with the 
Church of England. 

A previous attempt had been 
made on his life eleven years ago 
by a Covenanter. 


New whipping post 

MAY 5, 1713. DONCASTER 
—The Corporation of Doncaster 
today gave orders for a new 
whipping post to be set up along¬ 
side the stocks at Butcher Cross 
near the centre of the town. The 
post will be used for punishing 
vagrants and “sturdy beggars.” 


AND TV 

AL any r V programmes, in the 
next ten days will be coming 
direct from the glass-sided studio 
at the Northern Radio and TV 
Exhibition in Manchester, which 
H.R.H. the Princess Royal is 
opening this Wednesday after¬ 
noon. T V cameras will follow 
her tour of the exhibition. The 
same evening Barney Colehan 
produces a show with the BBC' 
Northern Variety Orchestra. 

Highlight from the exhibition 



on Friday is Ask Pickles, followed 
next day by Gymnasium Jamboree 
with Rex Alston acting as com¬ 
mentator. 

Tuesday (May 10) is Regional 
Night—the first occasion when 
almost the entire evening’s T V 
entertainment will come from the 
Regions. After- Wilfred Pickles 
has opened the show, he and 
Mabel will be judges in a Top 
Town contest, Leeds versus Liver¬ 
pool. Wilfred will also be 
linking programmes 
coming from Scot¬ 
land, Wales, the 
West, and the Mid¬ 
lands. 

Harry Corbett and 
Sooty return on Wed¬ 
nesday (May 11) for 
another Sooty Stays 
Up. This is most 
appropriate, because 
it was at the first 
Northern Radio Ex¬ 
hibition, in 1952, that 
the couple were dis- 


Wilfred Pickles and his wife Mabel covered. 


Writers as talkers 

^t least one good thing emerged 
from the national newspaper 
stoppage, namely the T V News 
Analysis - featuring prominent 
journalists telling the stories they 
would have written if the papers 
had been published. Now, I hear, 
it is hoped to make this a 
permanent item. 

Whether all the writers increase 
their reputation by talking in 
public is open to question! Some 
might recall that Dr. Johnson said 
of Oliver Goldsmith that he 
“writes like an angel but talks like 
poor Poll.” 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 


WHERE THE SUN NEVER SETS 


The western sky will have a 
particular interest during the 
evenings of the next three weeks 
for two worlds that have not 
been much in evidence this year 
may be seen soon after sunset. 
These are the planets Mars and 
Mercury which will be so placed 
that each one will help the 
observer find the other, and add 
much to the interest by their 



The apparent size of Mars com¬ 
pared w ith the phases of Mercury 
on May 7 and 21. 

relative movements. The first- 
magnitude star Aldebaran will 
also be in the vicinity, lower down 
and forming the apex of the tri¬ 
angle. 

All three will appear in the twi¬ 
light of the north-west sky within 
about half an hour after sunset, 
that is, about 8.30 Summer Time. 
From then until about ten o’clock 
it should be possible to get a view 
of these two planets, as they sink 
lower towards setting not far from 
where the Sun preceded them. 

Mars appears some way to the 
left of Mercury, and at present at 
a somewhat higher altitude. Its 


reddish hue ensures that it will 
not be mistaken for the much 
brighter and golden Mercury. But 
the two planets will not long re¬ 
main in this relative position for 
Mercury may be seen from even¬ 
ing to evening to appear to draw 
nearer to Mars, so that in only a 
week’s time it will seem to have 
nearly caught up to Mars. By 
then Mercury will be at a higher 
altitude than Mars, and will then 
appear to reverse its motion and 
speed away to the right from 
“the red planet.” 

These planetary movements are. 
Of course, merely as we see them 
-presented from our also rapidly- 
moving Earth. Actually, Mars is 
now at the remote distance of 
about 232 million miles, whereas 
Mercury is at present about 90 
million miles distant. Moreover, 
it is rapidly coming nearer, 
whereas Mars is receding. 

NEARING THE EARTH 

By the middle of June, when at 
about its nearest to us, Mercury 
will be but 55 million miles away. 
But by then it will have passed 
beyond visibility and will be 
almost between us and the Sun. It 
will therefore be during the next 
three weeks that the best oppor¬ 
tunities will occur of seeing this 
extremely interesting little world. 

Just now Mercury is almost at 
the nearest part of its orbit to the 


Earth, that is aphelion, or farthest 
from the Sun. In its short year 
of only 88 days. Mercury’s 
distance from the Sun varies 
greatly—43,350,000 miles at aphe¬ 
lion to 28,550,000 miles at 
perihelion. 

Were it possible to exist on 
Mercury an astonishing state of 
things would be experienced, for 
the Sun never sets on the sunlit 
side of Mercury except for a 
narrow belt near the horizon. 

STATIONARY PLANET 

Mercury always presents the 
same face or hemisphere to the 
Sun as does the Moon to the 
Earth; but whereas , the Moon 
turns round once a month relative 
to the San, Mercury does not. 
Consequently the Sun remains for 
ever in the same position in the 
sky of Mercury and with only 
slight periodic variations; 

Could anyone endure such 
scorching conditions in which 
lead, for example, would remain 
for ever molten, they would 
witness the amazing phenomenon 
of seeing the Sun grow from a 
sphere appearing about 4j times 
larger than it does to us on Earth, 
to one appearing 301 times larger, 
and with light and heat corres¬ 
pondingly increased. Then the 
ever-present Sun would decrease, 
the whole cycle taking 88 days. 

G. F. M. 


Film magazine 

jN new BBC television film 
magazine, with excerpts from 
the latest pictures, was the 
promise held out to me the other 
day by TV pioneer Cecil Madden, 
assistant to the Programme 
Controller. 

“The magazine will be some¬ 
thing like ‘ Current Release ’ 
which we ran two years ago,” he 
told me. “But we shall introduce 
more behind-the-scenes material, 
showing how films are made and 
also the stars off-stage.” 

On May 16 TV film cameras 
will be at the London premiere of 
the Dam Busters, the film dealing 
with the heroism of Wing-Com¬ 
mander Guy Gibson, V.C. Richard 
Todd, who plays Gibson, is flying 
over specially from Hollywood 
and will be interviewed for TV 
along with Michael Redgrave, 
another of the film’s stars. 


Auntie rides again 

Do you remember Spanner in the 
Works, that very funny Home 
Service serial last year about the 
crazier side of motor racing? Pat 
Hillyard, TV Variety Chief, tells 
me there is to be a sequel starting 
on Wednesday, May 11, with 
Athene Seyler, Hubert Gregg, and 
Mary Mackenzie in their original 
parts. The title is Auntie Rides 
Again. 

New era for radio 

Not many listeners can say their 
reception is always free from 
whistles and catcalls from 
Continental and other- distant 
stations. However, a new era has 
dawned in Britain with the open¬ 
ing of the BBC’s first VHF 
(very high frequency) station at 
Wrotham, Kent. 

This station, to be followed 
soon by nine more approved by 
the Postmaster-General for. erec¬ 
tion ; in different parts cif the 
country, radiates the Home, Light, 
and Third Programmes qn so 
short a wavelength (or so high a 
frequency) that it is unaffected by 
the mass of foreign stations 
jostling each other for space in the 
medium waveband. 

It gives purer reception, too, 
than the ordinary BBC trans¬ 
mitters, though these will continue 
to operate for many years to 
come. 

Radio shops are selling special 
receivers, or adaptors for existing 
sets, in each district coming within 
range of the new VHF trans¬ 
mitters. 

Drawing the long how 

J^eslie Howts, one of Notting¬ 
ham's leading bowmen, will 
be in Children’s T V this Wednes¬ 
day to show some of the skills of 
archery. Helping in the demon¬ 
stration will be Mrs. “Bob” 
Smythe, Lieutenant of Sherwood 
Forest. 


Visit to Monty’s wartime HQ 



Lord Montgomery in one of his caravans 


. iscount Montgomery w-ill be 
At Home to viewers this 
Wednesday evening when Richard 
Dintbleby takes the cameras to the 
Field-Marshal’s lovely old mill 
house near Alton in Hampshire. 

We shall see inside two of the 
three famous caravans that 


formed Lord Montgomery’s war¬ 
time H.Q. and now stand in the 
garden next to the house. One of 
them, his Operations Room, still 
has the war maps and flags in 
position; the other contains 
trophies and souvenirs, including 
the German surrender document. 
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IT ALL 


STARTED 


IN THE CLOISTERS 


Roy Paul, captain of 
Manchester City 


Jimmy Scoular, captain of 
Newcastle United 


The famous Wembley Stadium, which on Saturday is the scene of the Cup Final between Manchesler City and Newcastle United 


THE SCHOOL DRIBBLING GAME THAT SPREAD FROM WESTMINSTER 


TO WEMBLEY 



The cloisters of Westminster School, where Soccer really began 


O f the 100,000 people who 
come up to the Wembley 
Stadium for this year’s 
74th Cup Final very few will know 
that on the morning of their visit 
it would be quite easy to take a 
look at what is probably the oldest 
surviving football pitch in the 
world. 

It is the Cloisters of West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

* For hundreds of years football, 
such as it was, used to be played 
in the streets of towns—as it still 
is at Ashbourne in Derbyshire 
every Shrove Tuesday and Ash 
Wednesday. The idea of a special 
pitch was developed at boys’ 
schools when any kind of game 
had to be played cljse at hand, or 
not at all. 

Westminster School had no 
official playing fields until the 19th 


century, but long before that the 
boys were using the cloister for 
racquets, football—and for fights. 
In 1648 Parliament actually inter¬ 
vened to stop these activities dur¬ 
ing service time. 

J. D. Carleton, historian of the 
school, tells us that the flagstone 
pavement under the arches on the 
east, west, and south sides formed 
this curious shaped “ground” and 
that the goals were the two iron 
gates at either end of the south 
side. 

authority on the origins of 

Soccer has written that the 
dribbling game, as opposed to 
Rugby football, took its origin 
from the fact that tackling, as 
practised in old-time football, 
which was rather like a free fight 
and included throwing, tripping, 
and punching, was too dangerous 
on flagstones bordered by stone 
walls and iron railings. So running 
with the ball or holding it in any 
way became barred and only kick¬ 
ing was allowed. With the whole 


school squashed into such a 
narrow space, dribbling was the 
only kind of footwork possible. 

The game was played by the 
whole school at once, and visitors 
avoided the cloisters during times 
of play. This strange and painful 
pitch was in use right into the last 
century when Dean's Yard took. 
its place and later, Vincent Square. 

The old free-for-all street game, 
as seen at Ashbourne, Dorking, 
Kingston-on-Thames, and Corfe 
Castle, and many other country 
towns, and, of course, in London, 
too, developed eventually into 
Rugby. Rugby School moved to 
new premises, near the middle of 
the 18th century, and the boys 
got a proper playing field for the 
first time, and there was plenty of 
room for the “town game,” in 
which the whole school took part. 
(We can read a graphic account of 
this in Tom Brown's Schooldays.) 

That there was a clump of trees 
on the pitch was not thought 
strange at all. For trees, build¬ 


ings, and even rivers and streams 
often came into the game as the 
ball was kicked and hustled from 
one goal to Ihc other. (A stream, 
the Henmore Brook, is a feature 
of the Ashbourne game, where the 
goals arc three miles apart.) 

At the school today is a plaque 
describing how in 1823 the im¬ 
mortal Webb Ellis picked up the 
ball “and ran with it. thus 
originating the distinctive feature 
of the Rugby game.” 

Jn the 1830's a number of 
schools which played roughly 
similar versions of the dribbling 
game, with local variations in the 
rules, started to play the game at 
Cambridge. About 1855 it was 
taken up in the North, and two 
clubs were founded at Sheffield in 
1857. 


The Rugby code was set up by 
the Blackheath Club in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Finally, in 1863, after meetings 
between committees representing 
the two rival games, the Football 
Association was set up and its 
followers soon began to call what 
they played “Association” foot¬ 
ball. The Rugby Union did not 
form till eight years later. 

When we think of the huge 
grounds, in every continent in the 
world, with capacious grandstands 
and trained staffs to look after the 
turf, it seems strange to find, 
almost unchanged, one of the 
actual sites on which the great in¬ 
ternational game of Soccer started 
in such humble and obscure cir¬ 
cumstances. And stranger still 
that it should be part of our great 
national shrine. 


The F A Cup 


'J’ue Foo t kali. 

Challenge Cup 
competed for in 1871, when 
clubs took part. 

The first winners, in March 
1872, were The Wanderers. In 
1878, after winning for the third 
successive year, the *.* Little Tin 
Idol” became theirs, but they 
handed it back to 
the Committee on 
the condition that 
in future it could not 
be won outright. 

Until 1884'all play¬ 
ers were supposed to 
be amateurs, but in 
the following year pro¬ 
fessionalism was legal¬ 
ised. In the minute 
book of' the Bury 
football club of the 
time is the proposal 
that “ George Ross's 
pay be increased from 
three shillings to four 
shillings per week.” 

In 1895 the Cup was stolen 
from a shop window in Birming¬ 
ham, where it was being displayed. 
It was never found again and an 
exact replica was made. 

In 1910 this second Cup was 
presented to Lord Kinnaird to 
mark his 21 years as President of 
the Association. 


Not since 1912—and the intro¬ 
duction of extra time if needed— 
has a final been replayed. 

The highest score in the F.A. 
Cup competition is 26—0, when 
Preston North End beat Hyde in 
1887. ... 

Any team which is eligible and 
wish to enter the Cup competition 
must send 10s.entrance 
fee to the F.A. Council. 

T wo thousand 
people , watched the 
first Cup Final. In 
1 923 a crowd of 
between 200,000 and 
250,000 invaded Wem¬ 
bley, swarming over 
the pitch and eventu¬ 
ally forming a human 
wall for the touchlfncs. 

Since Blackburn 
Rovers won the Cup 
in two successive years, 
in 1890 and 1891, no 
team had achieved this 
feat until Newcastle 
United did so in 1951 and 
1952. 

Newcastle United have won 
the Cup five times in all ; 
Manchester City, their opponents 
on Saturday, have won it twice. 
This will be Newcastle's tenth 
appearance in the final — a new 
record. 


Association 
was first 
15 
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ADVICE FOR 
WRITERS 

'The new Postmaster- 
General, Dr. Charles Hill, 
is making a special appeal for 
better writing of addresses. 
Every year the Post Office 
handles 9000 million items, 
but one in 120 of these needs 
special treatment through not 
being properly addressed. 

This results in wasted time 
and manpower, so the Post 
Office has launched a three- 
month “ Clearer Addressing ” 
campaign. Schools, business 
firms, and the BBC television 
service are all helping. An 
ideally addressed envelope, 
to. be seen shortly on Post 
Office posters throughout the 
south of England, looks like 
this: 

Joseph Jones, Esq., 

153 High Street, 

Shere, 

GUILDFORD, 

Surrey. 

If your house has a number, 
please use it, says the P.M.G. 

Last year three million 
letters could be neither 
delivered nor returned to their 
senders owing to incomplete 
addresses. Places like Har¬ 
wich Harbour have appeared 
as Arijaba, and a badly 
written Fife may end up in 
Fiji. 

So remember—write the 
address clearly and carefully, 
giving the number of the 
house, if it has one, and using 
CAPITAL letters for the 
name of the postal town. 


ANIMAL WELFARE 
WEEK 

Tim National Council for 
1 Animals’ Welfare have 
arranged for the first week in 
May to be celebrated as Animal 
Welfare Week. Some of us will 
wear the Council’s emblems, and 
most of us will be reminded at 
school of what we owe to the 
birds and animals. 

Never before have civilised 
people been so thoughtful for 
them. In bygone times folk 
often paid little heed to their 
feelings; indeed the famous 
17th-century philosopher, Des¬ 
cartes, maintained that they have 
no feelings as we have them. 

That is far from the view of 
modern naturalists, which is 
based on a more careful observa¬ 
tion of animal behaviour. They 
believe that the higher animals, 
at least, have hopes and fears 
like ourselves. 

British boys and girls can be 
depended upon to foster their 
nation’s world-renowned friend¬ 
ship for animals. 


Flying Squad of 
Self-helpers 

T ondon Youth Hostellers are 
working in their spare time 
at repairing hostels in their 
region and providing amenities 
at them. They have formed 
themselves into a “flying squad ” 
for spending their weekends on 
such jobs as erecting cycle huts, 
repairing roofs, painting and 
decorating, gardening, and so on. 

Their “Bureau of Voluntary 
Labour,” as they call it, is a fine 
extension of the Youth Hostels’ 
self-help principle. 

Artist at five 


Think oil These Things 

When the people of Israel kept 
the great festival of the 
Passover year by year, they re¬ 
membered with deep thankful¬ 
ness how God had delivered 
them in days of old. 

But they not only remembered 
something that had happened in 
the past. They knew that the 
same mighty power of God was 
with them to be poured into their 
hearts and lives. 

We remember not only how 
Jesus gave His life on the Cross 
and rose from the dead. We 
know that Jesus is alive and with 
us, and that, when we open our 
hearts to Him, He gives us, also, 
life and power. O. R. C. 

JUST Tn IDEA 

As Lord Avebury wrote: 
Games not only keep a man in 
health, but give him spirit for 
his work ; they teach him how 
to get on with other men, to give 
way in trifles, to play fairly 
and to push no advantage to 
extremity. 


THEY SAY . .. 

1\/J"v aim is secondary education 
i ' J - for all. 

Sir David Eccles, 
Minister of Education 

TDride of work is essential to 
our self-respect. 

President of the Institute 
of Handicraft Teachers 

T can see a rapidly expanding 
1 era of prosperity such as this 
country has never known.' 

President of the Scientific 
Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Association of Great Britain 

\A7orld peace will ultimately 
be founded not on talks 
between nations but on work 
produced by artists and writers 
in all countries. 

Dr. T. J. Honeyman, 
Rector of Glasgow University 


A talented clay modeller at the 
age of five, Jonathan Mills of 
Southwark, London, paints the 
cars of the giraffe he has made. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Chi I droll's Newspaper , 
May 9 y 1925 

As our streets get more and 
more crowded the problem 
grows of where cars are to be put 
while waiting for the return 
journey of their owners. 

The Automobile Association 
proposes that they should be 
“parked” below ground. -A 
model has been made of Leicester 
Square, showing how a garage 
could be built underneath it 
without spoiling the garden 
above. 

There would be two sloping 
entrances at opposite sides of the 
square and two exits on the re¬ 
maining sides, with room for 170 
cars inside. 


WORD QUIZ 

Can you say whether a, b , or c 
give the correct meaning of the 
following five words? 

1 CALLOW 

a Of a sickly yellow colour 
b Ground left uncultivated 
c Unfledged or inexperienced 

2 ULTERIOR 

a In a higher position 
b Situated beyond 
c In a lower position 

3 PLUMBAGO 

a Rheumatic complaint 
b Black lead 
c Suspension of trade 

•f BENIGNANT 
a Very harmful 
b Very angry 
c Kind 

5 VICARIOUS 
a Delegated 
b Wicked 
c Mirthful 


Answers on page 12 


OUS HOMELAND 


Kew Palace, Surrey, where a * collection of 
George III relics is now on view. See page 3 


Out and About 

There is so much to hear and 
so much to see, just now. 

Some of the sights and sounds 
seem to tell us that we can at 
last look forward to summer. 
Among these surely is the call of 
the cuckoo, and the echo-like 
answer across the meadow from 
the next copse. And there are 
the smooth gliding and darting 
swallows. 

As in many similar outbuild¬ 
ings, there lias been quite a to-do 
lately in a certain old wooden 
barn where swallows arc making 
a fresh saucer-shaped nest of 
clay on a roof beam, over the 
one they made last year. They 
will line it with bits of grass, 
straw, and feathers. Any time 
after next week there will be 
four or. five while eggs spotted 
with rusty red. 

Unfortunately most barns and 
such places nowadays.. * have 
corrugated iron roofs. Many a 
brood of young swallows in a 
nest too close to the roof has 
been killed on a hot day by the 
heat. The birds never learn by 
experience, and will do the same 
thing again unless prevented. 

C. D. D. 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

May 8 

Harry S. Truman (1884). 
Democrat President of the U.S.A. 
p .^ -- -.As Vicc-Prc- 

proved so efficient and so popu¬ 
lar that he was elected for a 
term in his own right, 1948-1953. 

May 9 

Lilian -Baylis (1874 - 1937). 
Manager of the Old Vic 
which she took over from her 
aunt, Emma Cons, who had 
founded it as a philanthropic 
temperance institution. Made a 
first-rate theatre out of it with a 
fine dramatic tradition and 
started Sadlers Wells, for opera 
and ballet. 

May 10 

Monica Dickens (1915). This 
writer started her career by see¬ 
ing for herself what it was like to 
be a domestic servant and writing 
about her experiences in a book 
called One Pair of Hands. It 
has been followed by many other 
successes. 

May 11 

Irving Berlin (1888). Song-* 
writer and composer. Born in 
Russia he was taken to the 
United States at the age- of five. 
Because of his family’s poverty 
he had only two years’ regular 
schooling. He is now a million¬ 
aire and a most generous one— 
for instance, tjie royalties on his 
song God Bless America are de¬ 
voted to a trust fund for Scouts 
and Guides. 

May 12 

Eleanor Rathbone (1872- 
1946). Social worker and social 
reformer. The first woman to be 
elected to the City Council of 
Liverpool, her birthplace. In 
1924 she published a book put¬ 
ting the case for family allow¬ 
ances. Became an M.P. in 1929 ; 
16 years later the Family Allow¬ 
ances Act of 1945 was passed. 

May 13 

Sir Ronald Ross (1857-1932). 
Professor of Tropical Medicine. 

I>iscoye^d 

elimination of this disease. 

May 14 

Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit 
(1686-1736). German physicist 
who made great improvements in 
the design of thermometers and 
invented the thermometric scale 
still in use all over the world. 
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WANDERING 

RETURN 


An Indian community has just 
returned to its ancestral home 
after wandering for nearly 400 
years in accordance with an 
ancestral vow. These people, 
known as the Gadulya Lohars, 
centuries ago used to forge the 
weapons of the Sesodia Rajputs, 
and lived in the fort of Chittor on 
a ridge of the plains of Rajasthan 
in the north-west. 

The Rajputs were among the 
greatest of India’s fighting men, 
but three times the fort was in¬ 
vaded and spoiled by Moguls. On 
each occasion thousands of 
Rajput wives committed suttee, or 


Future jet pilot 



This 14-year-old A.T.C. lad, Tony 
Armitage of Iislicr, Surrey, is 
keen to become a jet pilot. Ilcre 
lie is stepping into a training 
plane at White Waltham, Berks, 
for his familiarisation flight. 

suicide, by throwing themselves on 
a fire in the underground room of 
the fort. And the men put on 
saffron wedding dress as they 
marched out to die fighting. 

In 1567, following a final 
defeat, the Lohars left the fort and 
made the vow which has been 
kept by their descendants until 
this year. They pledged them¬ 
selves not to enter the Fort 
Chittor, cross the River 
Gambheri, set up a permanent 
home, or even sleep on a bed or 
draw up water from a well until 
Chittor had been set free from any 
foreign rule. 


STAMP ALBUM 


BLACKSMITHS 

HOME 

This vow has been kept, and 
through the centuries the tribe 
has been wandering with bullock- 
carts, and trading and, working 
with their primitive blacksmiths’ 
craft. 

Bqj now they are no longer able 
to compete with . industrially 
produced goods which are so 
much better finished and cheaper, 
and their standard of living has 
been falling to a very low level. 
So Mr. Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, has convinced them that 
since India is now free the condi¬ 
tions of their vow have been 
fulfilled. 

He himself, travelling in a jeep, 
led more than 2000 of them across 
the Gambheri River and into the 
fort of Chittor. He has promised 
them that the Government will 
help them to settle down again, 
and many are expected to take up 
agriculture as a more settled way 
of life. 

The return of the Lohars to a 
settled way of life made, as Mr. 
Nehru himself said, an historic 
day for India. 


WALT DISNEY TAKES US TO 
THE VANISHING PRAIRIE 


FILMS 


^Talt Disney has produced a 
number of short films about 
wild life, which he calls True-Life 
Adventures; and these have often 
been shown in the same pro¬ 
gramme with his .long cartoon 
films. 

These “shorts” were full of 
wonderful photographs of animals 
and birds and at once proved so 
popular that about a year ago he 
made a full-length one which was 
called The 
Living 
j|. Desert. Now 
iH there is an- 
|p§ other. The 
Ilf Vanish ing 
W Prairie, 
which many 

will like still 
Prong-horned antelope more 

The Living Desert had some 
pictures of unlikeablc creatures 
such as the tarantula and the 
scorpion, but in The Vanishing 
Prairie there is almost nothing un¬ 
pleasant but the rattlesnake. 

This is not to say that all the 
animals shown are the sort you 
would like to keep as pets. For 



KNOW WHAT YOU SEE 

pelted by 


12. Pillories and whipping-posts 

While tipplers and petty 
pilferers used to work off their 
sentences by spending a few hours 
in the village stocks, he who was 
foolish enough to be convicted of 
some greater crime usually spent 
the rest of the day standing with 
his head and arms padlocked into 
three holes in the pillory. Defence- 



The pillory and whipping-post 
at Colcshill, Warwickshire 


less, he might be pelted by the 
crowd, sometimes so mercilessly 
that he died from his injuries. 

The pillory used to be of vital 
concern to local commerce. For 
in a market there was liable to be 
thieving and pocket-picking, and 
the ever-present threat of the 
pillory helped to protect traders 
against these law-breakers. Others 
who might be punished by the 
pillory were traders who sold 
short weight, and political and 
religious offenders. 

Many villages still keep their 
old pillories as memorials. In 
some examples the same pole 
which supports the pillory on a 
platform above, also forms a 
whipping-post below. The latter 
was reserved for vagrancy, or 
wandering, homeless, which in 
those days was a serious crime. 

in the church at Ashby-dc-la- 
Zouch there is a particular 
curiosity in the shape of a finger 
pillory. It was used to punish 
erring boys, for whom it was 
thought that the caging of the 
fingers only was punishment 
enough. M. T. 


instance, the buffaloes would be 
rather hard to manage. But you 
can feel that even the buffaloes 
are friendly-looking creatures— 
so long as they are- at a safe dis¬ 
tance, and so long as you are not 
another buffalo. There are some 
wonderful pictures here of the big 
bull buffaloes fighting. They 
charge towards each other and 
their great heavy heads meet with 
a bang as if they were express 
trains colliding. 

You can see on the map of 
North America what a huge area 
this “vanishing prairie” is; it ex¬ 
tends from the Mississippi River 
to the Rocky Mountains, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico up to 
Canada. 

IN THE GRASSLAND 

The commentator speaks at the 
start of the film about the early 
pioneers, who more than 100 years 
ago crossed this prairie in their 
covered wagons. For them there 
were “weeks of prairie,” and when 
they were 500 miles from home 
their journey was .“just begin¬ 
ning.” On this great expanse of 
grassland Walt Disney’s camera¬ 
men spent many months taking 
colour pictures of all the wild 
creatures that live there. 

Plenty of them besides the 
rattlesnake are dangerous enough, 
like the cougars or pumas, which 
in America are called mountain 
lions. But they can be beautiful 
to watch. The film shows us a 
cougar’s leap in slow motion, 
which is a most graceful sight, 
though you could hardly expect 
the unfortunate animal it is hunt¬ 
ing to think so. 

Most pleasing of all are the 
little prairie dogs, small animals 
something like squirrels with cut¬ 
off tails. They got their name be- 






A badger looks out 


The amusing prairie dog 

cause of their yapping bark. We 
are shown a group of them, with 
young ones, as they live in their 
own underground “town,” and it 
is very amusing to see them 
scurrying up and down their 
burrows. , 

There are many more animals, 
including the prong-horned ante¬ 
lopes, the big-horn rams (these, 
too, have tremendous battles with 
each other), the coyotes, the 
cottontail rabbits, and the badgers 
—but I must leave room to men¬ 
tion the birds, from the familiar¬ 
looking ducks to such a rarity as 
the whooping crane. 

ONE EGG A YEAR 
There are, we learn, a few dozen 
whooping cranes left, one reason 
being that each hen lays only one 
egg a year. Among the other 
birds are the horned lark, the 
prairie falcon, the avocet, the 
goose, and the burrowing owl. 

The trouble with trying to give 
an idea of such a film as this is 
that one finds oneself merely mak¬ 
ing a list of creatures in it. But 
all that really needs to be said is 
that the pictures of them—and of 
the prairie itself, in all kinds of 
weather, and even when it is on 
fire—are marvellously well worth 
seeing. 

Plenty of people will want to 
see them again and again. 


THIS WEEKS ANNIVERSARY 



H.M.S. VICTORY 
LAUNCHED 
MAY 7, 1765 

LORO NELSONS FAMOUS 
FLAGSHIP APPEARS IN FULL 
SAIL ON THE 2s. 6d. 
BRITISH STAMP OF GEORGE Yl. 



STAMP HOWLER. 

IN 1915 TURKEY OVERPRINTED HER 
STAMPS WITH A CRESCENT AND 
THE SIX-POINTED 
CHRISTIAN STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
IN 1916 

THE- FIVE -POINTED MOSLEM 
STAR WAS SUBSTITUTED. 


AUSTRALIA ADMINISTRATES 
TERRITORY IN ANTARCTICA 
NEARLY AS BIG AS HERSELF. 

A RECENT STAMP 
SHOWS A MAP OF THIS 
VAST AREA.THE EXTREME 
SOUTH OF AUSTRALIA 
15 IN THE NORTH EAST 
ARC OF THE CIRCLE. 


BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 


?PUZZLE CORNER? 



GREENLAND 
BECAME PART OF THE 
KINGDOM OF DENMARK 
IN 1953. BUT SHE HAD 
PREVIOUSLY BEEN A 
COLONY AND ISSUED HER 
OWN STAMPS FROM 1938. IN 
ALL ABOUT 25 WERE ISSUED. 


THIS BRITISH STAMP 
WAS OVERPRINTED AND 
USED AS THE PROVISIONAL 
ISSUE OF A COUNTRY 
BORN IN 1922. 
WHICH COUNTRY 
WAS IT ? 

Answer on hhe 
back page. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame ® u Pat ” Beasley 



Years ago Bristol 
City were one of the 
most famous clubs in 
football. They aim 
to be famous again. 
Architect of their 
promotion to Div. II 
is manager. Albert 
“Pat” Beaslev. 


Born at Stourbridge, lie had 
been a professional with his 
local club only three months 
when, in May 1931, he was 
invited to join Arsenal, then 
at the height of their fame. 
It was a wonderful oppor-' 
tuiuty but also a severe test 
for so young a player. 


In a company of stars, Beasley 
had a long wait to command 
a place. In 1936 he was left 
out of the Cup Final team at 
the last minute and watched 
from the line. He saw Ted 
Drake (now manager of Chel¬ 
sea, champions of the Football 
League) score the only goal. 


Beasley won , two League 
Championship medals with 
Arsenal, then, moving to 
Huddersfield, played for Eng¬ 
land in 1939. Originally a 
left-winger, he became a left 
half with Fulham and led 
them to the Second Division 
championship in 1919. 


FINEST JOB IN THE WORLD 


TEN-YEAR-OLD 

PILOT 

When an aircraft landed at 
Edmonton Airport, Alberta, re¬ 
cently, onlookers vvere astonished 
to see a 10-year-old girl ease her¬ 
self out of the pilot’s scat. 

They were even more surprised 
when they learnt that the girl, 
Maureen Godson, had taken the 
plane off the ground, made a, 
circuit of the airport, and landed 
perfectly, 

' Maureen started her flying 
lessons last autumn at the sug¬ 
gestion of the chief instructor of 
the Edmonton Flying Club. He 
had taught her father to fly, and 
noting Maureen’s intelligent 
interest, offered to teach her. 

Maureen, who had spent many 
hours as a passenger with her 
father and had often sat in the 
cockpit of the chib’s Link trainer, 
gladly accepted. 

TAKING CHARGE 
' Three cushions were put on the 
seat to enable her to see clearly 
over the nose of the aircraft and 
all was ready. Fortunately, the 
rudder could be operated from the 
control column, so the fact that 
Maureen’s legs did not touch the 
floor presented no difficulty. 

After four hours of dual-control 
instruction, Maureen had become 
quite proficient, though for her to 
make a true solo flight was out 
of the question because of her 
age. The instructor took Maureen 
up on two more circuits, then let 
her take charge while remaining at 
her side. 

Maureen'will not, of course, be 
able to obtain her private licence 
until she is 16. 

TRACTOR TUGS 

The word “tractor” is coming 
into use to describe a class of 
very small tug. The first of the 
new marine tractors is a German- 
built vessel called Diene (Bee), 
33 feet long with a ten-foot 
beam. During a demonstration 
Biene towed a string of 42 barges, 
equal to a weight of 6000 tons. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen ’ 
Mother has become patron of a 
fine young people's movement 
known as Family Service Units, 
which has a very special interest 
for her, since her own brother, the 
Hon. David Bowes-Lyon, was one 
of its two original founders. 

The work began in Liverpool in 
1943, when a group of social 
workers found themselves puzzled 
and disturbed by a very special 
human problem. 

It was a fight on behalf of slum 
families who could not, or would 
not. help to lift themselves out of 
their own morass of miseries: 
who found life too difficult to 
make it really worth living. 

In 1943 the Welfare State was 
still to come. But in that same 
year there were individuals-who 
cared—in Liverpool, in Man¬ 
chester. in London, and other 
great cities. 

They made the feckless parents 
of the back-streets and the “de¬ 
prived ” children their special con¬ 
cern. And so began the idea of 
the Family Service Units Associa- 


: tion, which was founded in 1948, 
with Lord Balfour of Burleigh as 
one of its leaders. 

Today there arc “Units” in 
Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Islington, Kensington, and Pad¬ 
dington, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Stepney, 
and York. What do they do? 

They go out into hopeless and 
helpless homes to bring hope and 
help. Their young workers 
(there are only 50 of them still) 
find out by personal visits the 
causes of any trouble, and set 
themselves to the task of putting 
things right. 

GAINING FRIENDS 
They go to families deep in idle¬ 
ness, dirt, and squalor, “living on 
next week’s money,” as one re¬ 
port has said. They gain the con¬ 
fidence of sullen parents, especi¬ 
ally of mothers. They offer 
friendship to hearten the des- 
pairers who thought they could 
never find a friend. 

These 50 devoted young men 
and women have others to help 
them, gallant voluntary workers. 


But the Volunteers can give only 
limited time. 

The 50 should be 500, or 5000. 
It will be so in time, when the 
need is better known. Money for 
the work is not too easy to come 
by. But the great difficulty is lack 
of the right workers, for this is a 
job which requires experience of 
peoples, tact, and great under¬ 
standing. 

When they come forward, the 
money will also be found. David 
Jones is sure of that. He is 
National Secretary of the' Family 
Service Units Association, and 
also resident director at the fine 
old house in Canonbury, North 
London, where the Islington 
Branch has lately been 
established. 

He learned his job in Liverpool, 
in the first days of the Associa¬ 
tion, when he was 23. He still 
thinks it is the finest job in the 
world, and hopes that some of the 
boys and girls who may read this 
story will think so, too, when they 
come to the moment of choosing a 
career. 


The Chi/c/ren's Newspaper, May 7, 7955 

RED CROSS 
BIRTHDAY 

On May 8 more than 40 million 
boys and girls-in many lands will 
be celebrating International Red 
Cross Day. These members of the 
lunior Red Gross will remember 
Henri Dunant—whose birthday 
was May 8—the great-hearted 
Swiss banker whose work led to 
the foundation of their movement. 

His story is a strange one. In 
1859 he went to Italy for a quiet 
holiday, but the terrible battle of 
Solferino was fought near the 
place where he was staying. When 
it was over he visited the scene 
and was appalled to find that 
nothing was being done to help 
the wounded. For days he worked 
ceaselessly to ease their sufferings, 
and afterwards wrote a book 
which moved the conscience of the 
civilised world. Henri Dunant was 
one of the first to receive the 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

How happy he would have been 
to know that 96 years later such 
a mighty army of youngsters, 
dedicated to the cause he pro¬ 
moted, should be striving to build 
world friendship among children. 
And he would have been delighted 
with their method of sending each 
other homemade albums illustrat¬ 
ing life in their own countries. 
For friendship is built on know¬ 
ledge of the other person. 

ALBUMS OF GOODWILL 

These albums are compiled and 
sent by groups in one country to 
groups in another. They are illus¬ 
trated, for preference, by the boys’ 
and girls’ own drawings and 
written descriptions. 

It is a fascinating hobby for 
the young compilers themselves, 
who have to choose what to 
illustrate. Everyday things that 
seem dull to us, may interest 
juniors abroad simply because 
they are different. More informa¬ 
tion about this excellent album 
scheme can be obtained from The 
British Red Cross Society, 14 and 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, 
S.W.l. 


CLIYE OF INDIA—new picture-story of the soldier who,founded an empire (4) 


Clive's small force were marching through the torren- I the Carnatic province. They hoped to capture it and I Mohammed Ali, the friend of the English, was besieged 

tial downpour of the monsoon towards Arcot, capital of I thus draw enemy troops away from Trichinopoly where 1 by Chanda Sahib, ally of the French. 



When the Indian- garrison of Arcot fort heard Clive’s capture of Arcot liad the expected A, month passed and starvation faced the On November 24, 1751, the enemy host, com- 
that Clive’s force was advancing unharmed effect. Clianda Saliil) sent some of his besL besieged garrison. But Clive’s cheerful courage , mauded by Chanda Sahib’s son, Razia Sahib, 
through thunder, lightning, and rain, they were troops to regain it. After some fighting outside, inspired liis men, and the story goes that. Ids stormed ihe fort from different directions. They 
seized with a superstitious dread that this the town, the English garrison of only 320 Indian soldiers, who were devoted to him, drove before them elephants with iron pikes 
portended some great disaster. They fled, men fit for duty, retired to the fori. They were offered to give the Englishmen all the rice, and fastened to their heads to batter down the gates, 
and when the English reached Arcot they were soon surrounded by over 10,000 of the enemy, beep for themselves only the watgr in .which 'This was the season of Muhurram, a time of 
able to enter the fort, in the middle of'the town, who took up positions,in the houses near the it was cooked. The enemy had now brought religious mourning for the Moslems, and Razia 
without a shot' being fired at. them. They walls of the fort and kept up a continuous heavy up heavy guns, and they battered away at the Sahib’s Mohhmmedan fighters had worked 
found a quantity of valuable stores there. fire on the small hand of weary defenders, walls to' make breaches for storming parties, themselves up to a high pitch of fanaticism. 

Wliat Chance has the tiny English force against this tremendous onslaught ? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children's Newspaper, May 7, I9SS 


OUR FRIEND 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


When the school concert is 
about to begin, Mr. Wilkins 
refuses to take part in Jennings’ 
production of a scene from 
Henry V, as the only costume 
available is a blanket and a coal 
scuttle. Jennings is in despair 
until a Shakespearean actor 
arrives to perform some dramatic 
sketches as part of the entertain¬ 
ment. - 


“Very sad!” Mr. Borrowmorc 
murmured when the tale was told. 
“Tell me, sonny, which scene' of 
the play were you hoping to 
perform?” 

“Only a small chunk,” Jennings 
answered. “We were about to do 
that part where the king comes on 
and talks about the Feast of 
Crispian—if you know the bit I 
mean.” 


20. Curtain up 

“TTxcuse me, sonny!” boomed 
the newcomer in a deep, 
resonant voice which startleS 
Jennings out of his trance and 
brought him down to earth with a 
jolt. “Can you tell me where¬ 
abouts in the building I am sup¬ 
posed to be giving my per¬ 
formance?” 

Jennings stared at him un¬ 
certainly. 

“I can sec you don't know who 
I am,” the tall man rumbled on. 
“ Does the name ‘ Irving Borrow- 
rnore’ convey anything to you?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Pity. I had hoped I was better 
known—but no matter. Tell me, 
sonny,” the visitor continued with 
a wave of his hand at Jennings’ 
costume. “Why do you wear a 
cardboard chest protector and 
strip metal hockey pads? Is it a 
new fashion?” 

Sympathetic listener 

“Oh, no,” Jennings assured him. 
“I’m wearing my armour because 
we were going to do a chunk out 
of Henry V, but it’s all off now, 

because-” He tailed off, too 

heartbroken to continue. What 
was the point of explaining? 

But Irving Borrowmore was 
curious by nature. He could sense 
that something was wrong, and 
gradually he coaxed the whole 
story of the disaster from the for¬ 
lorn figure in the ill-fitting armour. 

He heard of the trouble they 
had taken to rehearse the scene, 
and how the whole venture now 
lay in ruins—thanks to Mr. 
Wilkins. 


“Indeed I do, sonny.” The 
actor drew himself up to his full 
height while the words of the 


NEXT WEEK 

a thrilling new serial 
begins on this page 

THE SECRET OF 
BUZZARD SCAR 

by 

Malcolm Seville 


speech flowed smoothly from his 
lips. 

“This day is called the Feast of 
Crispian: 

He that outlives this day, and 
comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day 
is named, 

And rouse him at the name of 
Crispian . . ." 

The deep voice rolled on to the 
end of the speech, while Jennings 
stood staring glassy-eyed with 
wonder. When it was over he 
gasped: “Golly! Fancy you 

knowing all that, off by heart!” 

Mr. Borrowmore smiled. 
“ Hardly surprising, dear boy, 
considering that I came here 
specially to recite it. It forms one 
of the items of my repertoire.” 

This was not the moment, 
Jennings decided, to waste time 


SPORTS CARS OF THE WORLD “ 



12. Morgan (British) 
r pHE Morgan Company be¬ 
came famous as builders 
of three-wheeler cars. Some 
years before the war they 
entered the sports car market 
with a very nippy little ten h.p. 
two-seater. Today's Morgan, 


known as the “ Plus Four,” has 
a two-litre standard engine 
which gives 68 b.h.p. at 4200 
r.p.m. and a top speed of 
90-95 ni.p.h. It has a very low- 
built body, and with a total 
weight of only 16 cwt., its per¬ 
formance is very lively. 


wondering how, why, or where¬ 
fore this thing had come to pass. 

Greatly daring he took his 
courage in both hands and said: 
“I say, would you be awfully 
decent and help us with our play? 
If you'll just come on and say it 
like that, everything will be all 
right. Here's the coal scuttle, and 
the red blanket. They're not much 
to look at, but it’s all we’ve got.” 

Mr. Borrowmorc waved away 
the makeshift objects with a regal 
gesture. “I have my costumes 
here in this suitcase,” he said. 
“Just give me a few minutes to get 
ready; then let the curtain rise on 
Agincourt!” 

The concert had been in pro¬ 
gress for some little while when 
Jennings arrived at the gym¬ 
nasium. He found his fellow 
actors chafing with impatience. 

No time to argue 

“Hey, Jen, where have you 
been?” demanded Venables. “The 
percussion band’s nearly finished 
and we're on next!” 

“It’s all right,” Jennings assured 
him. “ I had a spot of bother with 
Old Wilkie. He’s refused to go 
on.” 

“Fossilised fish-hooks! What 
arc we going to do then?” wailed 
Darbishirc. 

“Don’t get in a flap! I've fixed 
up for the proper Henry V to take 
his place.” 

Darbishire blinked in surprise. 
“Don't be crazy, Jen. He's been 
dead for about five hundred 
years’” 

“I haven't got time to explain,” 
Jennings said breathlessly. “Leave 
it to me. I'll sec everything's all 
right.” 

There was not time to argue. 
Trembling with alarm and despon¬ 
dency their lordships of Bedford, 
Exeter, Gloucester, and West¬ 
moreland tottered on to the 
stage and took up their positions 
for the rise of the curtain. It was 
all very well for Jennings to tell 
them there was nothing to worry 
about, but if Mr. Wilkins had 
failed them, what on earth would 
happen when the moment arrived 
for him to make his entrance? 

On with the show 

’ Steeped in gloom. Darbishire 
put the trumpet to his lips and 
sounded the fanfare. The curtain 
rose. 

The first minute of the scene 
went smoothly enough. Venables, 
as the Duke of Gloucester, ad¬ 
vanced to the centre of the stage 
and demanded: “ Where is the 

king?" 

"The king himself is rode to 
view, their battle,’' replied the 
Duke of Bedford, struggling to 
free his sword which had become 
entangled in the folds of his 
cloak. 

“Of fighting men they have full 
three score thousand." Thus spake 
the Earl of Westmoreland; where¬ 
upon his cousin of Exeter 
promptly retorted: “ There’s five 
to one; besides, they all arc fresh." 

Their lordships then fell silent 
while the Earl of Salisbury re¬ 
stored the morale cf his comrades 
with a few U'cll-choscn words. But 
the barons were unable to keep 
their minds on the speech that 
Jennings was reciting with such 

Continued on page 10 
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favourite sweet 



... and yours! 


Life's always sweeter with Spangles 

All Fruit flavour Spangles contain natural fruit extracts and other 
fine flavours. 

For Children with a Future 
Do you want to win a 
SCHOLARSHIP to a 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL? 

Then ask your Dad to get you the 

COMMON ENTRANCE 
HGMETUTGR 

The' brilliant, comprehensive and yet in¬ 
expensive Home Tutor Course, specially 
designed by practising teachers and psycholo¬ 
gists, and packed with sound Commonsense. 

Thousands Have Already Succeeded 

and hundreds of pounds in school fees have 
been saved. 

Complete with Tutorial and seven specially 
selected Text Books, hundreds of Test 
Questions covering English, Arithmetic and 
Intelligence, as set in past examinations. 

Courses for 5-11, 7-II and 9-11. 

You can also benefit. We will send you, 
without obligation, full details and a FREE 
specimen Test Paper for this examination. 

Ask ycur Dad to write today to : 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

DEPT. CN, SO Y/IMPOLEST., LONDON, W.T 
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ZOO STAMPS 

A new composition including the fine Engle 
stamp from Eibcrin, shown, plus Rhino, 
Leopard, Zebu, Hammerhead Shark, and 
other wild animals, birds, etc. 

DON’T MISS this SUPER GIFT! 

Just send eld. for postage and ask to see 
our popular STERLING DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 

QteMi/i Qen’iee 
(Dept. CA T 12), Lancing, Sussex 




3>i^ attractive ami colourful 
pictorial designs of ITALY at work. 
They represent the Arts ami Crafts of the 
ITALIANS, every stamp has a different design. 
Make a good show in your album with this fine FREE 
packet. You ‘only need send 3 d. postage requesting our big 
discount Approvals and illustrated price list. 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 

10 New QUEENS, inc. 3 ADEN CDCgT 

■■ » » . .. n n> | H 9 9H WH 


Shi t Free 1« all asking to 
see our famous* QUALITY” 
Approvals. Sc ml 2\<1. (abroail 
Gil.) l'oi* our postage and 
Ji>r*. (Without Approvals 
price 1/3). IF you wish you 
may join ‘‘THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB,” Year's 
Sub. 1/-. You receive Badge. 
Membership Card listing fine 
gif ts. A p p r o Vji is sent 
monthly. Please state if adult 
(Monthly selections a special¬ 
ity. School Clubs and 
Thematic Collectors 
catered for.) Postal Sec- 
Est. 1897. 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP (Dept. 20), 29 & 31 Palace Street, Canterbury, Kent 



_ HIU i iiM i 

BARGAIN FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


£13 ALL 

DIFFERENT 

STAMPS | A 



GIANT 
IMPORTED 
COLLECTION 

Jiif’hidex : UNITED NATIONS first 2 stamps 
ever issm-d! BOSA’fA-1918 Assassination set. 

hessian zone Berlin B.-ars (7). rori; 

l’U’S triangle. STALlN-IEX IS Death Stamp. 
ISRAEL Jumping Stag. Dozens of other 
faseinaling and unusual items. GRAND TOTAL 
2 J 5 A I.J, DIFFERENT. Usual 5/- value lor 
Z/- to fntrodiH'e our Bargain Approvals.. 
Money back if not delighted. 
SEND 1/- TODAY. ASK FOR LOT CN1. 
BROADWAY APPROVALS 
38 Old Change, London. E.C.4 

i CORONATION & ROYAL VlSTf 


FREE*-? with IS British Colonial 
and Foreign Stamps, including 

latest issur't of Queen’s free to all requesting 
juy Approval Books of Modern Stamps and 
enclosing 2.UJ. stamp, headers in Australia. 
S. At'idea. New Zealand, West Indies. Canada 
and U.S.A., write tome enclosing 6d. in stamps 
of yuur. country for my bargain Approvals 
, and special free packet. 

C. J. CANNON, 

16 Goldsinid ltd., Tonbridge, Kent, ENGLAND 


CIGARETTE CARDS 

S-'iifJ 2\0. far CATALOGUE of over 500 
series. ALBUMS to hold 200 cards 2/3 J. 
100 different cards 2, 9 post free 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different 1/9; 50. 3/-J 75. 5/-; 
100. 7/-; 200, 15/-. 

1G page, catalogue for 1/3 post free. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

World Packets 

30 different 2.6; 60, 5/-; 120, 10/-; 
240, £ 1 ; 360. 30/-; 480. £2. 
INDIVIDUAL COUNTRY PACKETS 


25 

Anslria 3'- 

25 Belgium 

2/6 

25 

C/.fch. 3/- 

15 Cry ion 

4/6 

6 

Oanary Is. 21- 

25 India 

21- 

25 

Finland 31- 

25 Germany 

2/6 

25 

Iraly 3- 

25 Hungary 

31- 

25 

Japnu 4/- 

25 Sweden 

3/- 


E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

12 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.l. Callers Welcome 


FREE—SET OF 4 K.G. V 

INDIA SILVER JUBILEE 1935 

Above set absolutely free to all re¬ 
questing Approvals, Smashing new 
pictorial competition. Send NOW 
enclosing 2Jd. stamp. 

(Overseas readers welcomed) * 

_ L. V. MORGAN (CN6), 3 i Grenfell Rd., Herefo rd. 

CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 





S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St. f London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate ,, 

that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity , , i |i N fc _ 

sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 



--C N Competition No. 27 - 

WIN A TEN-SHILLING NOTE! 

Postal Orders for Runners-up 

Pocket-money to spend lioiv you like ... a crisp 10s. Note is waiting 
for each of the leu winners of this week’s simple competition, 
and there are postal orders for ten other children. All under 17 living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands may enter— free! 

To try for a prize, all you are asked to do is to say which parts 
of the world are represented by these children in their native head¬ 
dresses. To help you, here is a list which includes all the answers : 

Scotland, North America, Austria, Greenland, Ireland, Holland, 
Russia, France, Wales, Arabia, Africa,'Mexico, China, Spain, India. 

Write your eight answers in a neat numbered list on a postcard or 
piece of plain paper. Add your full name, age, and address, ask a 
parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work, then 
cut out the competition token (marked CN Token) from the back page 
of this issue and attach it to your entry. Post to : 

C N Competition No. 27, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, May 17, the closing date. 


10s. Notes will be awarded for the ten best correct entries received, 
writing (or printing) according to age being taken into account. 
5s. Postal Orders for the ten next-best. The Editor’s decision is final. 



OUR FRIEND JENNINGS ( Co “ om ) 

gusto. For by now they had And hold their manhoods cheap 


almost arrived at the moment 
which they were awaiting with 
such dread. 

It was Atkinson’s speech which 
provided the cue for the royal en¬ 
trance. He dragged out the lines 
as though hoping io delay the 
fateful moment. 

“O that we now had Iteic 
Bat one ten thousand of those 
men in England 
That do no work today.” 

And then it happened! 

As the last words were spoken 
a tall figure in shining armour 
strode boldly on from the wings, 
rallying his men in a voice vibrant 
with kingly emotion. 

“ What's he that wishes so ? 

My cousin Westmoreland? No, 
my fair cousin: 

If ire are marked to die, we are 
enow 

To do our country loss; and if to 
live, • ■ 

The fewer men, the greater share 
of honour . . ." 

The regal figure 

The astounded barons rocked 
on their .heels and gaped open- 
mouthed at the .regal figure in 
their midst. Who was this man? 
Where had he come from? 

Darbishire was so overcome with 
shock that for a few moments he 
quite forgot he was on a stage act¬ 
ing a part. He listened in a daze 
as Mr. Wilkins’ understudy 
reached the climax of his speech. 
“And gentlemen in England now 
a-bed 

Shall think themselves accursed 
they were not here, 


whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. 

Crispin’s day! ” 

And when at last the curtain 
came down at the end of the scene 
the audience rose in their seats 
and thundered their approval... 
And none clapped more loudly 
than Mr. Wilkins. 

While the applause was still at 
its height Mr. Carter appeared on 
the stage. He signalled for silence 
and expressed, in a few words, the 
feelings that were uppermost in all 
their minds. 

Three hearty cheers 

“This has been a most enjoy¬ 
able concert,” he began. “And 
we must remember the people 
who have .worked hard to enter¬ 
tain us—Matron, for making the 
costumes; Jennings and his com¬ 
pany of heavily-armoured barons; 
and, of course, Mr. Irving 
Borrowmore.” 

“Hear, hear!” Mr. Wilkins 
called out loudly from his seat in 
the back row. 

. “Well, it's all over now,” Mr. 
Carter went on. “ So before we go 
to bed let us give three hearty 
cheers—one for the term’s hard 
work; one for the concert which 
brings it to an end; and last and 
loudest, one for the holidays!” 

As the cheers died away and the 
dust settled, Jennings heaved a deep 
sigh of happiness . . . There was 
no doubt about it—Henry V had 
been a great success! 

The End 

OUR FRIEND JENNINGS will 
shortly be published in book form by 
Messrs Collins and Co. 


The Children’s Newspaper, May 7, 1955 


200 STAMPS 
FREE 

This Gift, which has a catalogued 
value of over 16/-, will be given 
absolutely free to all who send, 
a 2{d. stamp and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. Write now! 

P. OWEN (CN), 

Heysoms Avenue, Greenbank, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 



c°? f 







STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 

50 Algeria 2/6 200 firm any 


50 Argontino 1/4 
25 Australia 1/- 
100 Austria 1;6 
100 Belgian Cols. 16/- 


100 Belgium 1/3 

50 Brazil 1/6 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 

50 Chile 21- 

100 Canada 4/6 

25 Ceylon 1/8 

25 Colombia II- 

100 Croatia, 71- 

25 Cyprus 4/- 

25 Costa lliea 3> 

50 Czech. II- 

200 Denmark 10/- 

25 Ecuador 1/3 

100 Egypt 6/- 

100 Finland 2/9 

200 France 47- 

Postage 2 J cl. EXTRA. 

H. H. Q. VORLEY 

35 Now Oxford Street. London, W 


10 Cold Coast 
50 (it. Britain 
50 Greece 
40 Hitler Heads 
50 Holland 
25 Hong Kong 
200 Hungary 
50 India 
100 Italy 
25 Jamaica 
100 Japan 
50 Jugoslavia 
25 Locomotives 
50 Luxembourg 
25 Malaya ■ 

12 Nigeria 
100 Portugal 
100 Russia 

100 Spain 
100 Switzerland 


31- 
1/- . 
2 /- 
1/6 
I/O 
1 /- 

3/- 

1 /- 

1/6 

2/6 

21 - 

1/3 

2/3 

31- 

1/G 

II- 

31- 

3/9 

1/9 

2/6 


SILVER JUBILEE, 1937 and rnTPI 
1953 CORONATIONS PACKET fllEE. 

3 Colonial Cormncins. 
includiug bi-co!oured 
Ceylon Jubilee 
illustrated and ’30 
oiher stamps Free 
to all requesting our 
fine Approvals and 
sending 3d. postage. 

HAND & SON 
Rosebery Rd.,Epsom 



HALF ACTUAL SIZE 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

1. Br. COLS, (many mint including 
LATEST ISSUES). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for tho .selection wliic-h interests YOU! 
PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 

-POST FREE —- 

MIXED PACKETS FOR BEGINNERS 1/3 
and 2/6, C.W.O. Album Lists free. 

BENNETT (C), 

44 Darrel Road, Retford, Notts. 


!! CHOOSE YOUR DOUBLE GIFT !! 

To NEW applicants for Approvals, sending 
3d. postage, Two of the following packets 
arc offered FREE : 1. SIX REIGNS (30 Br. 
Empire and G.B., Victoria to Elizabeth Hi. 
2. MAY QUEEN (25 stamps: Q. Ell*, issues, 
and assorted pictorials). 3. CELEBRITIES 
(20 well-known people, royal and oihcrwj.se). 
4.. REMEMBRANCE (15 Comniems.—Centen- 
dries, UP Us, etc.). 5. HALF-CROWN (Either 
O.B. Fesi. of Br. or 1938 G.B. 2/6 stamp). 
Two gifts'offered:; Extra pkts. 6d. each. 
J. B. MORTON (C.N.A.H.). 182 Waller Rd.. S.E.14 

PARENTS! 

Help your Child to 
the Grammar School 

Let us teach YOUR child person¬ 
ally for the “Entrance to Grammar 
School ” Examinations at both age 
limits (10 plus and 12 plus). Help 
your child to success by immediate 
enrolment for a Home “Prep” 
Correspondence Course. 

We olfer your child the benefit of a 
qualified private tutor—a series of 
individually-planned lessons person¬ 
ally-designed, corrected and returned 
by the tutor. No text books need 
be bought. 

Write for details of these courses stating 
the age of your child and the approx¬ 
imate date of taking the examination. 
Fees from £2 5 0. 

HOME “PREP” 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Dept. C.N.17, College House, Howard Place, 
Shelton :: Stoke-on-Trent 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


The Children* s Nev/spaper, May 7, 19 SS 


■\Yhejj John Charles of Leeds 
and his brother Melvyn of 
Swansea were selected to play 
together for the first time in the 
Soccer international for Wales 
against Ireland at Belfast, the All- 
church brothers of'Swansea were 
also in the team. This is only the 
Second time that two pairs of 
brothers have appeared in an 
international team, the last time 
being in 1883 in the England side. 

JfRAVK Swift, the Manchester 
City and England goalkeeper 
who retired from the game five 
years ago. will be seen on the 
football field again on Friday 
when he plays for the Over 30’s 
team against the Under 23's team 
at Highbury. 

Footballer of the year 

F)on Reyif, Manchester City's 
English international centre 
forward whose skilful leadership 
has had so much to do with his 
club’s appearance . in the Cup 
Final, has been elected Footballer 
of the Year. 

tJouTH London Harriers— with 
Gordon Pirie, Peter Pirie, and 
Peter Driver in their team—won 
the recent London to Brighton 
relay race for the second succes¬ 
sive time. They set a new record 
of four hours 29 minutes 19 
seconds for the course of nearly 
52 miles. Gordon Pirie followed 
up this success by winning the 
Southern Counties six-mile cham¬ 
pionship in 28 minutes 21.4 
seconds, only two seconds outside 
his own British Empire record. 

^£ary Kok, a 14-year-old Dutch 
swimmer, recently set up 
three world - records within three 
weeks. Her records were for the 
100 metres and 100 yards butterfly 
stroke, and 4 x 100 metres medley. 

A South African schoolboy, 
Norman Chandler, of Port 
Elizabeth, Southern. Rho'desia, is 
to form a scholars’ Cricket 
Society for boys and girls between 
12 and 17. 

. His ideas are based on the aims 
and objects of the Northern 
Cricket Society (headquarters, 
Leeds, Yorkshire) which exists to 
further the interests of cricket. 


'J'iielma Hofkins, the Empire 
Games and European women’s 
high jump champion, is training 
hard for this summer's important 
athletics championships. During 
the winter she has won further in¬ 
ternational honours as a member 
of the Irish women’s hockey team. 
Her sister Moira has now joined 
her as an Irish international. 
Members of the Queen's Univer¬ 
sity hockey eleven, they were out¬ 
standing in the team that won the 
inter-Varsity championship. 


Bannister’s trophy 



Britain’s four-minute miler, Dr. 
Roger Bannister, with the trophy 
presented to him by the Ilclms 
Foundation of America as 
“ Europe’s Foremost Amateur 
Athlete of 195 E” 

Looking ahead 

Although the Olympic Games 
arc not due until 1956 at 
Melbourne, a meeting of the 
International Olympic Committee 
will be held in Paris next month 
to discuss the 1960 Games’ venue. 
The seven cities which would like 
to stage the Games arc Brussels, 
Budapest, Detroit, Lausanne, 
Mexico City, Rome, and Tokyo. 

J$asketball is to have its own 
Hall of Fame in the United 
States. Costing nearly £100,000, it 
will be erected in the grounds of 
Springfield College, Massachusetts, 
in 1957. Basketball players all 
over the U.S.A., including pupils 
at 20,000 high schools, arc con¬ 
tributing to the cost. 


r [ 1 UE happiest man at Wembley 
when Bishop Auckland beat 
Barnet to win the F.A. Amateur 
Cup was Bob Hardisty, the 
“veteran” member of the 
Durham team. It was his fifth 
appearance in the Final with the 
“Bishops”—but his first winner’s 
medal. Bob Hardisty has now 
won every possible amateur 
football honour—including the 
captaincy of England and Great 
Britain (in the Olympics.) 

Strapping' advice 

Jj) avid Stephens, the Australian 
milkman-athlete, who has 
set up new two, three, and six- 
mile records during the winter in 
his own country, owes much to 
Emil Zatopek, the great Czeeh 
distance runner. They met in 
Bucharest last year when Stephens 
taught Zatopek to throw a 
boomerang. In return, the Czech 
gave the young Australian some 
valuable training advice. 

Paignton Harriers have com¬ 
pleted a wonderful season by 
winning all three county cham¬ 
pionships for the first time in their 
history—the Western Counties 
cross-country title, the Devon 
County cross-country champion¬ 
ship, and the Devon County road 
race. Five members of the Paign¬ 
ton team were selected to run for 
Devon in the inter-counties cross¬ 
country championship. 

Champions in the 
making 

jyiNETECN-YEAR-OLD Billy Knight 
achieved the best performance 
of his career when he recently beat 
Tony Mottrani, England's Num¬ 
ber One tennis player—the first 
time that a home player had 
beaten Mottram since the end of 
the war. Young Billy followed 
this achievement by giving a fine 
display against Sweden's Sven 
Davidsson, ranked tenth in world 
tennis. Although he lost 6-3, 6-4, 
he is obviously staking a claim for 
a place in Britain's Davis Cup 
team this month. 

Qoon after Mottram's defeat by a 
19-year-old, GcofTrcy Paish, 
England’s Number Two player, 
was also beaten by a 19-year-old 
—Michael Davies of Wales. Like 
Billy Knight, Michael is high on 
the list for international honours! 

Opening their lour 

r JPitE South African cricket 
tourists open their fixtures on 
Saturday on the picturesque 
Worcester ground. Let us hope 
the weather is - kinder than for 
their opening match in 1951, when 
dismal weather conditions cut play 
to less than two days. 

M'ss Maureen Barrett, of 
Peckham, recent winner of the 
women's amateur billiards and 
snooker championships, is, at the 
age of 17, the youngest ever 
“double” champion, and the first 
woman to hold both titles since 
1936. She is entirely self taught, 
and has never received any 
coaching. 



Tips from the Olympic coach 

'While a 12-year-old athlete takes the high jump, the Olympic 
coach, Alf Cotton, explains to members of the London 
Olympiads Athletic Club some points north watching. 









you solve the Puzzle P 



In the circle there’s a plate of 
Munchmallows. Tommy is 
running hard. How quickly can 
he get there ? Show the way 
with your pencil and do it in 
30 seconds. 1-2-3 and off you 
go! Done it all right ? Then you 
deserve a prize — munchmallows 
for tea. Ask Mother now! 


FROM MACDONALDS OF GLASGOW 


WHO BAKE THE BEST BISCUITS 


A BIRTHDAY SOON? 

Then tot tho birthday present be a real 
Scottish Kilt iu clan tartan. Send 
stamped, addressed envelope and give as 
many details as possible. State height 
it for a laity or gentleman and age and 
height if for children and we shall send 
an estimate. Have it made by experts. 

Wc guarantee a perfect production. 

J. MacDAViD & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOYYN, SCOTLAND 


ALL APPLICATIONS for 
advertisement space in this 
publication to be addressed 
to: Advertisement Manager, 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER, 
Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


QUICK ACTION 

“1IISC0PE 


tvnHiNser' 

MAGNETIC COMPASS 


See this telescope in action. Up in a hash with 
special single draw that cuts down focusing 
time. You have the object you wish to view at 
dose quarters in a split second. Boy Scouts, 
Hikers, Cyclists, etc., like this useful telescope 
Lecauso let into the body tliero is an accurate 
compass which gives you bearing of view. The 
price of this absolutely super bumper bargain, 
2/6 only, plus 6rt. post, etc. NO MORE TO 
PAY. Black grained body with nickel finish. 


* GREAT CAMPING OFFER * 

RIDGE TENT™ 4'- 


_ BRAND NEW de luxe 
>»■.- -O Para. Tent. All colours, 
lx, » Complete. Ideal Cyclists, 
Campers. Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base X 
4 ft., 6 ill. wide X 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. 
walls, all approx. Weight 3i lbs. £2-15.0, 
or 4/. d«;p. and 9 mtlily. payts. 6/-,l of 2/6. 
With fly-sheet £4.2.6, or 10/- dep. and 8 
mtlily. pa.vts. 9/9. 1 of 2/9. Both can*. 1/6. 


BRITISH ARMY 

BRAND NE1V RIDGE TENT 

Sent for 22'e 


Extends approx. 10 ft. X 6 ft. X 6 ft. Walls 
3 ft. Weight 21 lbs. rinest value offered. 
Real waterproof canvas. Portable, but very 
stout cloth. Complete. Cash price £9.19.6, 
or sent for 22/6 dtp. and 7 rnthly. payts. of 
25/-, I of 22/-. Carr. 5/-. Send for Free 

______ __Lists Binoculars. Watches, Tents, etc. TERMS. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN/19), 196-200 Cold* 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Op^n alt Sat. 1 turn. W*d. 
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The bran Tub 


REQUEST LITERALLY 
GRANTED 

A Ci.Ni liiman was wakened in 
the middle of the night by a 
friend knocking at the door. 
"What do you want?" called the 
gentleman sleepily. 

“1 want to stay here for the 
night.” came the reply. 

“What strange tastes sonic 
people have,” said the gentleman; 
"stay there by all means.” 

PYRAMID PUZZLE 

Cun you build a pyramid of 
words with answers to the clues 
below'.' After the first, each line 
contains the same letters as the 
line below, though not necessarily 
in the same order, and each new 
line has one new letter added. 

A C OMMON-VOWcl 

Initials on our 21d. stamp 
Anger 
Cict up 

Sticky substance secreted by pines 
and fir trees 
Underground workers 
Church of a monastery or abbey 
Medieval singer or musician 
Trams use them, but not on the 
tennis court 

Shape offering least resistance 

An: t nr in cotumn 5 


WHAT ANIMAL? 

Mv first is in deer, but not in 
hare, 

My’second is in fox, but not in 
bear,. 

My third is in lion, but not in 
rat. 

My fourth is in elk, but not in 
cat. 

My fifth is in camel, but not in 
goat, 

My last is in pony, but not in 
stoat. 

My whole is an' animal who 
delights. 

In eating carrots with joyful bites. 

Answer in column 5 

LESSON LEARNED 
rather smart fishmonger was 
once asked by one of his 
customers what made him so 
clever. 

“Fish heads,” he replied 
instantly. 

“Oh—er—can 1 buy some?” 
“Certainly. Ten shillings each.” 
The customer took half a dozen. 
A week later he returned and 
said: “1 don't feel any different. 
And another thing; how is it that 
a fish’s head costs so much more 
than a whole fish?” 

The fishmonger beamed de¬ 
lightedly. “There, you see,” he 
said, “already you’re more 
sensible.” 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 


SPORTS AT THE ZOO 



O t the sights to be seen at the 
London zoo, 

Here’s one that’s never put on view. 
• It’s just a little private affair, 

Which all the animals between them 
share. 


BEDTIME TALE— BILLY LISTENS IN 


JJilly and his father were listen¬ 
ing intently to the broadcast 
of the Cup Final, when suddenly 
the radio began buzzing and 
crackling. 

“What on earth!” exclaimed 
Daddy. “Oh dear, I remember 
now. Mummy said she was going 
to Spring-clean the back bedroom. 
She must have the vacuum cleaner 
on. Let’s take the portable radio 
into the garden.” 

But no sooner had they switched 
on the portable set than a neigh¬ 
bour popped her head over the 
fence. 

"I say, I'm sorry to trouble you 
but I wonder if I might ask you 
to turn your radio down for a 



JaekotoVvn had been gaily bedecked , for the visit of the Sultan of Bongo- 
Bongo, and the streets were lined with cheering crowds all stretching on 
tiptoe to see. All, that is, except Jacko and Chimp. They had a fine 
bird’s-eye view of the whole grand procession from a very high position! 


And though one-sided looks the 
bout 

You can be sure that every clout, 
Whether the battle is lost or 
won, 

Is given—and taken—just in fun. 


short while—I'm just getting the 
baby to sleep.” 

Daddy switched off. 

“Let’s go to Paul’s house,” said 
Billy, “we can listen there.” 

They went next door and 
pressed the bell-push. No answer. 
They pressed again, but still no 
one came to the door. 

“They must be out,” said 
Daddy. “Let’s go into the park.” 

Carrying the portable radio, 
they hurried into the park, found 
a quiet corner, and sat down. 
Daddy switched on and waited. 
Then the announcer’s voice began 
to come through. 

“And now we return you to the 
studios.” ' 


WHO SAID ? 

Each of these quotations 
originated front a famous fictional 
character. 

(Jhristmas won’t be Christmas 
without any presents. 

Tell you what. I’ll fight you for it! 
Oh, pooh! Boating! Silly boyish 
amusement. I’ve given that up 
long ago. 

You have till ten tonight. 

I’m a very ’urnble person. 

. , Answer in column 5 

TWICE WRONG . 

The conversation had turned to 
music, and Chopin was 
mentioned. 

“Why, what a coincidence!” 
cried one of the ladies present. “I- 
saw him only this morning in the 
High Street. He was on a Number 
Fourteen bus.” 

The silence was painful. Then 
one of the other ladies said: “My 
dear, you must be, mistaken. A 
Number Fourteen bus doesn’t go’ 
along the High Street.’’ 

WHICH WORD? 

(Jan you insert a three-letter word 
in each of these groups of 
letters so that they form words 
which have the meanings below? 

^ RAMT, ADE. SROW, ESTO, 
DET, RETEE. 

Bulwark, military display, bird, 
grass, leave, smart reply. 

- - Answer in column 5 

SPOT THE 

blackcap as it comes * to the 
garden seeking insects. This dainty 
warbler is a summer visitor, 
although occasionally it may 
winter in south-west England. 

It is about 5j inches long, with 


EASY WAY OUT 
“ J thought you were on a diet,” 
said Mr. Smith to a friend 
who was about to begin a huge 
lunch. 

“I am,” came the' unabashed 
reply, “this is just to give me 
strength to continue it.” 

WHY . . . yf 

. . . are E and 1 the Happiest of 
the vowels? 

| ’tCjojDSjnd in ojv DDJtj? 

JMfjo sip dpjlM tySipp ut 0.10 Aoip osrwJOfj 

FALL FROM GRACE 
^HERE was a young athlete 
from Reigate 

Who attempted a jump at a high 
; gate. 

His jump, you should know, 

Was inches too low — 

I’m hoping his fate won’t be my 
fate ! 


The Children's Newspaper, May 7, 1955 

RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]y£Y. first is in your drowsy head 
when, tired, you climb the 
stairs; 

My second’s in your vesper hymn 
and also in your prayers; 

My third is in your sleeping suit 
and in your little bed; 

My fourth is in the bedside lamp 
whose yellow beam is shed; 

My fifth you’ll find in magic tales 
that Mummy tells at night; 

My sixth is in your pillow which 
is soft and smooth and white; 
My seventh’s in the blankets snug, 
: although not in your sheet. 

The eighth’s in nice, because it is 
the bottle at your feet! 

My last is in the close of day, and 

■ when your eyelids close 
You’ll find my whole, a realm 

■ that’s fair, where every good 

child goes. Answer below 

WHAT ... 

... is. the difference between a 
teacher and an engine driver? 

i/iojj oi(i 

sputiu uoipo oi(l puo ( punu dip suwjj ouo 

STAMP ALBUM ANSWER 

Irish Free State 

ANSWERS TO WORD QUIZ 

1 c, 2 b, 3 b, 4 c. 5 a 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Whal animal? Donkey. 

Who said? Jo March in Little "Women. 
Amyas Lei^h in Westward IIo! Toad in Wind in 
the Willows, Pew's message in Treasure Island, 
Uriah Heep in David Coppcrfield. 

Which word? Par; rampart, parade, spar¬ 
row, esparto, depart, repartee. 

Riddle-mc-rce. Dreamland. 

Pyramid puzrle 
E 
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RISE 
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MINERS 
• MINSTER 
MINSTREL 
TRAMLINES 
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plumage of a soft grey hue. A 
black “cap” crowns the male’s 
head and a brown one the female’s. 

Its nest is. a frail, cup-shaped 
structure of dried grass, hair, and 
rootlets. 

Blackcaps eat insects, • flies, 
larvae, and berries. Their song is 
a clear, melodious warble. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS 

FREE DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 
AND ADVICE 

If your child is 9 plus, let us 
TEST and submit a REPORT 
on attainment FREE OF 
CHARGE. 

WRITE for FREE TESTS 
in English, Arithmetic, and 
Intelligence to : 

MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(Dept. C), 69 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.l 


FINEST FUN 

for boys and girls. Write to each other 
in real gold. It does not smear or 
smudge or fade. If you have a camera 
yon will also find it most useful. Junior 
pack Genuine Gold Writing Toil, 
1 in; X 2 ft. long, 3/• post free, with 
full instructions. 

C. MAY (Mail Order Only), 
Dept. C.N., 8 Kingsbury House, 
Edgware Road, London, W.2 
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CN token 


A B C of Knitting 
for Beginners 

You can soon learn to knit with the 
aid of this useful book. Its easy- 
to-follow instructions explain clearly 
“ what-to-do ” and there are dia¬ 
grams showing " how-to-do-it. ” 

BESTWAY ( B X °° 9 K ) 

LEARN to KMT 

From Newsagents , Stores and I Yoolshops, lj3 



Dr. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 

Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies 

More than 7,000 needy boys and 
girls, including physically handicap¬ 
ped and spastic children, are in our 
constant care. Please lend a hand 
by sending a Gift now, or by re¬ 
membering our family when making 
your Will. 

Postal Orders, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo’s Homes," should 
be sent to 8 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, FI. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2jd. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Bookie Is : 
"Experiment*” 
lOhh 
” Formulas” 
10|d. 

” Home 
Chemistry ” 
2 3 

Post Paid. 

(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



BECK 



























































